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NOTES OF THE MONTH 
The United Nations General Assembly 


HE programme of the General Assembly can be summed 
up in a single agendum: an American proposal that the 
nature of the United Nations should be fundamentally modified.* 
There are three factors here: the unbroken general conviction that 
an international organisation is desirable, the organisation as it is, 
and the organisation as it might be. The Marshall proposals, like 
the Molotov disarmament initiative last year, are themselves a 
tribute to the sentiment of world community which sustains the 
U.N., and which is nowhere more formidable than in the American 
electorate. ‘The United States would be quite capable on its own 
of defending Greece against the Communist guerrillas, or of 
supporting Persia’s resistance to Russian pressure: what Mr. 
Marshall seeks is external (and internal) moral backing for such 
measures. ‘he resolution condemning Greece’s northern neigh- 
bours and the proposal for a standing Assembly committee on 
peace and security are attempts to sanction and to institutionalise 
the Truman Doctrine. On the other hand, the sentiment of world 
community may be Mr. Marshall’s chief obstacle. Politically, his 
roposals compel small Powers to take sides, a course especially 
repugnant and difficult to those of Western Europe and France, in 
chie f; ideologically, they would externalise the split into two 
worlds, when millions of well-meaning Occidentals still cling to 
Mr. Willkie’s theory of international relations, which sacrifices 
clarity, coherence, and discipline to comprehensiveness. 

Russia’s line of defence is the institution as it is. For Russia the 
U.N. has worked as it was meant to work, and the Marshall 
snp. are an attempt to wreck it. The principle of the unani- 

nity of the Great Powers is the only Soviet safeguard against the 
overwhelming majority vote of the Western Powers. A year ago 

' Even the Palestine issue has only a delusive detachment from the central 
ontroversy. It is the single world issue which cuts across the conflict between 

ia and the West, and its main interest from the point of view of the U.N. is 

t here alone America and Russia have still to define their vital interests and 


oose sides. 
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Russia refused to limit the use of the veto by convention; the 
constitutional change which Mr. Marshall, reversing American 
policy, now proposes can itself be vetoed. Nor could the Soviet 
position be outflanked by the proposed Assembly committee on 
peace and security, for its decisions could only be permissive. In 
truth the veto controversy has become for Russia a matter of 
prestige, and in such matters there may be a yielding to force 
majeure, but there is never an opening for reason or compromise. 

There is a single crevice in the mausoleum of the Charter 
through which the international institution might grow towards 
light and sanity. Article 51 allows collective security in anticipa- 
tion of action by the Security Council. On this basis the standing 
Assembly committee might become an effective international 
organisation, by the same kind of development as that whereby in 
British history the Cabinet grew up within and superseded the 
Privy Council. A fortiori this would be true of an atomic authority 
with majority vote; if, as is not yet clear, Mr. Marshall aims to 
salvage so much of the Baruch Plan. Politically, these develop- 
ments would be the organisation of the sphere of interest of the 
greater of the two dominant Powers; ideologically, they would 
create an association of like-minded States. 

But the veto is not the only question. It is arguable that the 
United Nations would be more dangerous if it worked than it is 
impotent. It is a quinquevirate' which, given unanimity, possesses 
despotic and irresponsible powers. If the five can agree about the 
exercise of the “‘primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security” (Article 24), there are no legal 
limits to their power, and the rest of the United Nations are 
compelled to carry out their directions (Articles 25, 41). Even in 
its present state the U.N. plays the world government different]; 
from the League; it has in no case consented to a definition of its 
own jurisdiction; it has tended to encroach upon domestic juris- 
diction and to override treaties.* The small Powers which con- 
tribute to this by hastening or threatening to bring their doubtful 
quarrels before it — India against South Africa, Pakistan against 
India, Egypt against Britain (it will probably be Egyptian tactics 
to bring this up again in the Palestine debate) — are preparing a 


1 It is true that the Security Council votes by a majority of seven; and th 
just raises the speculation that if the five permanent members were ever un- 
animous they might not be able to secure two additional votes but would instead 
drive the non-permanent members into habitual opposition. The Securit 
Council would then be frustrated by a cleavage along the line of Power-status 
instead of between blocs, and the obstacle of the veto would be replaced by the 
difficulty of obtaining a majority. 

2 The inconsistency between Article 2 (7) and Article 34 equals that between 
Article 2 (1) and Article 27 (3). In either case the later Article is the one that 
matters; and Article 24 (2) is worthless. 
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rod for their own backs like that which was used at Munich. The 
sentiment of world community may require too high and ill- 
considered a price for international organisation. The Marshall 
proposals try to rectify the veto but they do not touch the decisio1 
of Dumbarton Oaks, where the Western Powers agreed to an 
organisation built on a quasi-totalitarian principle. It may be 
less important that Greece should be defended against aggression 
than that the concept of the rule of law in international relations 
should regain the adherence of the western world. 


Food Prospects and the World Food Council 

It may be remembered that Sir John Boyd Orr, the Director of 
the Food and Agricultural Organisation, proposed at the Con- 
ference last year at Copenhagen the setting up of a World Food 
Board, with wide powers for the sale and distribution of food- 
stuffs throughout the world. Some member States were alarmed 
at the executive powers envisaged in this proposal, and it was not 
adopted. Instead, it has now been decided, at the Conference 
which opened in Geneva on Aug. 25 last, to establish a World 
Food Council to act as the governing body of the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation, a body which will have comprehensive 
advisory, but not executive, powers. Its function will be to keep 
the food and agricultural situation under constant review and 
make recommendations to member States and the various organi- 
sations concerned as to desirable action. 

There is no need to emphasise the importance of the co-ordina- 
tion of national and international policies in relation to food and 
agriculture by some authoritative international body. Current 
reports show only too clearly the present food crisis and the 
imminence of serious food shortages. Lord Bruce, the elected 
Chairman of the new World Food Council, in submitting the 
report of the Preparatory Commission of F.A.O. to the Geneva 
Conference, summed up the situation as “very serious”, and 
stated “‘that, unless remedial measures are taken, the short-term 
prospect is dark, and long-term hopes of recovery will be destroyed. 
The present crisis contains the germs of social disorders and 
conflict.” 

The general picture of this year’s cereal harvests is certainly far 
from reassuring. Estimates show that the world is short of 21 
million tons of grain. Europe’s harvests are well below those of 
last year, and nearly all European countries want to import more 
than in 1946. The United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
peaking at Geneva, said that France needs to import three times 
as much grain, and the Anglo-American zone of Germany an 
extra million tons. Poland is a million tons short, and Italy’s 
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wheat crop alone is half a million tons below that of last year. 
Estimates for Great Britain show that harvest yields are likely to 
be considerably less, and well below the average for the last ten 
years. In fact, with nearly every country hard hit, the only 
encouraging news is from Russia, where reports indicate an 
improvement in the crop situation. 

Unfortunately Europe is not the only area in the northern 
hemisphere where harvests have been poorer than had been hoped 
for. The United States have had an excellent wheat harvest, but 
the maize crop is only three-quarters that of last year, and the 
loss in maize is said to equal last year’s total wheat exports. It 
has been announced that exports of wheat this year, far from 
being greater than last, will have to be cut. In Canada owing to 
unfavourable weather the crops are likely to be less than originally 
anticipated. The grain position as a whole is so serious, in fact, 
that even with the application of drastic measures it looks as if it 
may not be possible to maintain bread rations in Europe even at 
the 1946-47 level. There are hopes that potato crops may permit 
of improvement in potato consumption, but with the continued 
scarcity of animal feeding-stuffs there is little hope of an upward 
movement in the output of meat and dairy products. The drought 
in Europe has not only reduced the prospects of potato and sugar 
crops, so that previous hopes may not be realised, but has also so 
curtailed fodder supplies that milk production is declining in a 
number of areas. Further, with a shortage of grain suitable for 
human consumption, it is suggested by F.A.O. that the feeding 
of such grain to livestock should be prohibited. A policy of this 
nature, if adopted, would necessarily cause further deterioration 
in the supply of livestock products. 

Great efforts are being made to increase agricultural production, 
but real recovery in the world’s food situation is dependent on 
many factors. World recovery must be affected by political 
considerations, not only in Europe, but also in the Far East, where 
continued unrest is an impediment to agricultural recovery. 
Moreover, certain Asiatic countries, notably India, are now no 
longer, as in pre-war days, contributors to world food supplies, 
but look for imports from outside. India’s representative at the 
Geneva Conference put his country’s annual deficit in food grains 
at between 4 and 6 million tons, even for the maintenance of a mere 
subsistence level. The financial problem, no less than the political, 
has to be faced. It has been emphasised by F.A.O. that facilities 
must be provided through the United Nations to make available 
foreign exchange for countries whose food purchases are hampered 
by lack of such exchange. It will be of interest to see by what 
means foreign exchange for the purpose of preventing starvation 
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can be made available, and, on the wide issue, how far measures 
recommended by the new World Food Council of F.A.O., acting 
in its advisory capacity, will in fact be adopted and carried out by 
member States. 


The Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 

The tenth unofficial Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations which ended at Stratford-upon-Avon on Sept. 19 had 
as its subject of discussion problems of social and economic 
reconstruction in the Far East. The all-absorbing interest of 
European problems combined with the meagre coverage given to 
Far Eastern news in the British press have resulted in a neglect of 
the problems of the Far East in this country. How closely they 
are in fact linked to European problems came out clearly at the 
Conference, where it was seen that one of the first essentials of 
recovery in the area is the provision of consumption goods — 
which can only come from the West or a reconstituted Japan — to 
provide the peasants with an incentive to produce more rice and 
other agricultural products. 

Underlying the short-term situation is the disorder — in Japan 
only potential as yet — resulting from the psychological disturbance 
of the war allied, in many countries, to forces of nationalist or 
social revolution already existing before the war. Another basic 
factor in the situation is the severe pressure of population on 
resources which obtains over much of the area. This was seen to 
be potentially a problem of increasing gravity even when the 
short-term problems of reconstruction had been solved. It was 
generally felt that a solution would involve industralisation on a 
large scale, both to draw off the surplus population on the land 
and increase production and to provide those higher standards of 
living which might result in lower birth-rates. It was recognised 
that not enough was known about the factors in the situation, and 
the Institute hopes to be able to give greater attention to this 
subject in its coming research programme. 

In discussing policy towards Japan, while it was recognised as 
undesirable that, other things being equal, priority of any sort be 
given to Japan in reconstruction, yet there were those who, 
pointing to the urgent need for consumer goods over the whole 
area and the importance of some degree of prosperity if Japan was 
not to swing to totalitarian extremes of the one sort or another, 
favoured the early rehabilitation of a large part of that country’s 
industrial machine. 

[In Japan the Allied Powers are in a position to direct the 
course of events within the limitations of Japanese conditions, and 
t was agreed that resolute supervision must be continued for some 
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time to come. Elsewhere, however, each country must itself order 
its policy to suit its own conditions, though the probability that 
this might well result in a general move in the direction of economic 
autarky was seen as unfortunate, except in the sphere of food 
production, and the Conference felt that much more could be 
obtained by individual countries from consultation and co- 
ordination of policies — at least at the technical level as in the 
South Pacific Commission —than if each country tried to be 
self-sufficient. 


GERMANY REVISITED 
SOME IMPRESSIONS AFTER TWO YEARS 


OR anyone returning to Germany after two years’ absence, 
with the first steps away from the railway station into the 
streets of a German city the feeling of expectation as to the 
progress and changes which might have taken place in Germany 
since the summer of 1945, when the collapse of the Nazi regime 
had thrown life there into chaos, is transformed into a stupefying 
shock. Everything seems entirely unchanged: just as two years 
ago, ruins are omnipresent and oppressively dominate every 
prospect. The west of Berlin is still an inaccessible maze of empty 
walls; the facades and towers of Munich’s churches still rise out 
of impenetrable heaps of stone; in fact, destruction seems to have 
passed over Germany only a few days before. The strongest, 
most all-pervasive impression is that one is carried back two years 
into the immediate presence and atmosphere of the war, and there 
is hardly a moment in which one is not reminded of its nearness. 
While, on my first afternoon in Berlin, I was sitting in the apart- 
ment of friends, we were suddenly startled by a loud noise and the 
excited shouting and arguing of the children playing in the 
courtyard. When we rushed to the window we saw that a great 
part of the wall belonging to the neighbouring house, which had 
been badly damaged during the war, had broken down and fallen 
into the courtyard. Fortunately none of the children was hit, 
and after recovering from their first fright, they were now 
cautiously approaching the cloud of dust which emanated from 
the newly created stoneheap, and were wondering how to make 
use of it in their games. 
Thus the chief impression which the visitor receives is that a 
time-lag separates Germany from the rest of Europe, that the 


country is still living in a period which the other States of Europe 
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have left behind. For this reason it is easy to overlook the fact 
that, though Germany still seems very near to the war, many 
changes have nevertheless taken place since the summer of 1945, 
and that some important steps have been made back on the road 
to normality. ‘Trains are running, not very frequently, but on a 
regular time-schedule; in the towns the tramway services have 
been re-established, and postal and telephone services are function- 
ing again; it is now possible within twenty minutes to get long- 
distance private calls through from Berlin to Cologne or Munich. 

If one makes some effort to note such changes, one begins to see 
more and more of them. Many shops are open, and a certain 
display of goods can be seen in the small windows cut into the 
wooden framework which has replaced the original glass show- 
cases. In travelling through the country one finds factory chim- 
neys smoking, although the sight of the few which smoke directs 
attention to the many which don’t. The numberless horse- 
drawn carts or vehicles drawn by human beings, which, loaded 
with beds, furniture, and household goods, cluttered the roads in 
the first weeks after the collapse, have disappeared, and the roads 
are now relatively empty, though a certain number of private 
cars are running. 

It demands an effort to notice this progress, and this not only 
because the changes which have taken place are small compared 
with the impact which the continued presence of ruins and 
destruction makes on the mind of the observer. There are further 
easons. ‘The way in which the reconstituted services function is 
i sign of the abnormality, rather than of the normality, of life in 
Germany. Tramcars and trains are crowded far beyond what one 
wot ould believe possible. In the railway stations, at least in North 
Germany, people stand in dense rows, filling the entire platforms, 
waiting for the trains, and when a train arrives they are seen sitting 
even on its roofs. There are long queues before every shop, and 
what the shop windows offer is mainly deceptive; for instance, it 
might be possible to buy in a bookshop a few recent periodicals, 
but for every new book there is a long waiting list, and one person 
is not permitted to buy more than two books a month. 

The chief reason, however, why it is easy to overlook the 
progress made is that the improvements are generally over- 
hadowed by the visible deterioration in other fields. Scarcity 
of clothes and lack of food have now become strikingly evident. 
in 1945 the Germans looked better clad and better fed than the 
peop les of any other European country; now they are definitely on 
a lower level than, at least, the peoples of Western Europe. 
Clothes and shoes are shabby, worn-out, frequently repaired. 
Whereas in 1945 most of the people looked well, despite some signs 
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of overstrain and tension, now the yellow complexion of most of the 
city dwellers is alarming. Their behaviour in the streets clearly 
indicates nervous exhaustion, their impoliteness and unfriendliness 
is striking, their impatience with children shocking. An obvious 
sign of the strain under which people are suffering seemed to me 
that, in the Berlin Underground in the middle of the day, nearly 
all those who had been lucky enough to get hold of a seat imme- 
diately fell asleep. 

Contacts with individuals confirm these external impressions. 
The meatal climate has certainly not improved, and in many 
respects it has deteriorated. Unhealthy symptoms of intellectual 
life, which could be observed in 1945, but which then seemed to 
be the inevitable result of its supervision and isolation by the 
Nazis and therefore only of a transitional character, are still 
strongly in evidence. Rumours still play a big part, are eagerly 
listened to and discussed; even educated people show an alarm- 
ing lack of concrete knowledge in political discussions and are 
inclined to build up vast theories and speculations on a single 
doubtful fact. This somewhat disturbing situation is further 
aggravated by a startling increase in corruption and demoralisa- 
tion. In view of what has been written about Germany during 
the past two years the returning visitor is prepared to find 
corruption there, but once there one is surprised and shocked to 
see how far it has spread to all classes and ages. Even the school 
children are widely engaged in black marketing, a student who 
leaves a book on his desk unobserved, even for a few minutes, 
must expect it to disappear immediately, and, according to what 
one is told, for cigarettes or coffee — the unofficial ‘‘valuta’’ — every- 
thing can be had, from travel-permits to testimonials on an 
“anti-Nazi record’. Undoubtedly the low ration level and the 
shortages of goods in general makes the supplementing of the 
official rations by black marketing a necessity, but black marketing 
has become such a profitable business that it exerts — not only on 
the black marketeer but on the average businessman and worker — 
a greater attraction than regularly paid work and, quite apart from 
its demoralising and corrupting consequences, has a disturbing 
influence on the whole employment situation. 

It is obvious that general statements based on the observations 
of an individual traveller, such as those which have been made so 
far in this article, must be somewhat subjective, but it is necessary 
to give some impression of the German atmosphere before 
discussing what has developed in the political field; political 
events would acquire a weight quite disproportionate to their 
actual importance if they were not set against the limiting 
“atmospheric” background within which they take place. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


When the occupation of Germany began in 1945 all govern- 
mental activities had completely broken down and social life was 
disrupted. ‘The attempt of the occupying Powers to recreate some 
order out of chaos necessarily developed along three different 
lines: along the line of administration, by reconstituting a function- 
ing apparatus of government; along the line of political revival, 
by reintroducing political parties and parliamentary machinery; 
and along the line of intellectual reorientation, by “‘re-educating” 
the Germans. It is clear that the avowed aim of the occupation — 
the democratisation of Germany — could be achieved only through 
successful action in all three directions, all these activities being 
interdependent. It is also clear, however, that, partly because of 
divergence in their political aims, partly because of different 
traditions in their approach to political problems, the occupying 
Powers gave different priorities to what they considered the 
foremost task: the Americans were primarily interested in the 
revival of political parties and the reintroduction of democratic 
procedure, the British put in the foreground the rebuilding of the 
administration, and the Russians were mainly concerned with 
installing in key positions men of what they considered a reliable 
political outlook. Thus in the summer of 1945 it was already 
obvious that, because of the different methods applied in the 
reorganisation of the zones, the fitting-together of the various 
parts, should it again become desirable, would involve con- 
siderable difficulties. This forecast, of course, has been borne 
out — not only has the gap between the east and west of Germany 
teadily widened, but also the establishment of the bi-zonal 
ystem in the West has been slowed down by a lot of difficult and 
complicated adjustments between differently constructed bureau- 
cratic machines. Because these differences reach far into economic 
life, they have an important impact on the life of the individual 
German. For instance, in the Russian zone the former I.G. 
Farben concern produces for the Soviet Government; in the 
British zone its various plants have been maintained as a concern 
under unified direction, while in the American zone its various 
components are now independent enterprises no longer forming 
part of the cartel. One immediate consequence is an increase of 
unrest among the German people, because, quite apart from any 
political predilections which they might entertain for the occupying 
Power of one or the other zone, they are constantly on the look-out 
to ascertain in which zone their special interests and professional 
activities are most favoured and can best be pursued. 

Despite these differences, however, the fundamental identity 
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of the task with which the breakdown of German society con- 
fronted the occupying Powers, and also the general agreement 
regarding the democratisation of Germany as one of the chief 
aims, have led to developments which are the same in all zones, 
The reconstruction of administration has been achieved by means 
of dividing the zones into Lander, headed by German govern- 
ments; around and under these governments an extensive German 
bureaucracy has grown up. Party activities are in full swing in all 
zones. The four political parties have become big formatoins: 
the two bourgeois parties — Christian Democrats and Liberal 
Democrats — have been organised on a nation-wide basis with a 
national leadership. Because of the refusal of the Western 
Socialists to fuse with the Communists, the picture on the Left is 
somewhat more complicated: the Fusion Party — the Socialist 
Unity Party (S.E.D.)—is uniformly organised in the East, but does 
not extend over the West, while the Social Democratic Party 
(S.P.D.) is organised under uniform leadership in the Western 
zones, but does not reach into the East. 

Yet the importance of the re-establishment of functioning 
administrations and of revived political activity looks greater on 
paper than it is in fact. The institutions and organisations have not 
fulfilled the expectations with which they were regarded when they 
originated in the summer and autumn of 1945. At that time the 
interest of the German population in the personalities who 
composed the new administrations, and in the first steps which 
they took, seemed alive and genuine. At present they are regarded 
with apathy, and the feeling seems to be widespread that, despite 
the democratic structure on which these governments are based, 
they are mainly instruments of the occupying Powers. This 
attitude probably reflects to some extent a general distrust in all 
government, which seems to have grown up under the Nazi 
régime. But it must also be admitted that the authority of these 
governments lacked strength from the beginning because their 
position, between Military Governments, parties, and zonal 
central agencies which in the Russian zone had existed before the 
establishment of Lander governments and in the American and 
British zones were introduced soon after their creation, was 
never quite clear. In the British and American sectors the intro- 
duction of the bi-zonal system has again led to a change of 
competences and somewhat obscured the issue of the democratic 
responsibility of the Lander governments. Moreover the per- 
sonnel of the governments has hardly improved; as a consequence 
of the reintroduction of parliamentary responsibility, the few 
independent personalities whom Miailitary Government had 
appointed have been replaced by party men, who are mostly of the 
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pre-1933 brand; new or young personalities have hardly appeared 
in the Lander governments. 

In this connection it is worth noting that the political parties 
have not sent their best or leading men into the various govern- 
ments. Official party leaders, such as Schumacher, have kept 
themselves outside; at the Socialist Party Congress in Nuremberg 
this summer, for example, the various Socialist ministers did not 
play a very prominent role. The parties do not want to com- 
promise themselves by too direct connection with the unpopular 
present administrations and too direct co-operation with the 
occupying Powers. The leaders try to hold aloof from the present 
situation and to preserve themselves for the future. They try to 
appear as the defenders of the interests of the Reich in the present 
dark period of the “‘interregnum’’, and all parties make use of a 
strong nationalistic appeal. The view is held that, because the 
parties are the only nation-wide organisations in existence, their 
true function in the existing situation is to be the guardians and 
heralds of national ideas and aspirations at a time when Reich 
institutions do not exist. For this reason, despite the creation of a 
democratic machinery and parliaments, the parties do not con- 
centrate on present practical day-to-day politics, but see their main 
task in building up strong organisations for the future. The exist- 
ing democratic machinery is therefore chiefly used by them for 
organisation purposes. Even candidates for municipal and local 
assemblies are selected from above, by the leaders of the party 
bureaucracy, from the point of view of their usefulness in streng- 
thening the party organisation, and quarrels among the party 
leaders — such as the one between the right and left wings of the 
Bavarian Christian Socials — consequently extend into the local 
issemblies and obstruct the work there. Accordingly the parties, 
vhich were revived mostly by former parliamentarians — in other 

ords, by elderly men—are not rejuvenated; their present 
activities cannot have much attraction for young people; and it is 

difficult to work oneself into the closed group of the ruling 
party bureaucracy. 


THE ATTITUDE TOWARDS DEMOCRACY 


‘The fact that neither the reconstituted administrative machines 
or the revived political parties have gained a firm hold implies in 
itself that the third line of approach to the German problem — the 
reorientation of the German mind towards democracy — has not 
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led to clear or definite results. Perhaps the introduction of 
emocratic procedure at a time of economic misery and govern- 
mental weakness has compromised the democratic idea rather than 
rengthened it. But socialisation seems to exert no more attraction 
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in the East than does democracy in the West. There is disillusion 


and evident lack of interest in all political ideas and principles. In 


comparison with the summer of 1945, when, for many, issues like 
that of collective guilt seemed to hold an absorbing interest, the 
present disinclination to discuss wider questions of principle 
is marked. Denazification remains a topic which still arouses 
interest, because everyone is dissatisfied with the way in which it is 
handled; but the interest is mostly directed not towards finding 
out the pros and contras of the issues involved, but towards 
discovering a practical means of getting rid of the whole problem 
as soon as possible. It should be mentioned that the Nuremberg 
trials and various publications which have come out during the 
last year or two have spread more knowledge about the Nazi 
leaders and the facts of Nazi policy than existed before. The 
intellectual situation is reflected in the intensity with which the 
problem of nihilism is discussed in German periodicals; the whole 
modern historical development is frequently viewed under the 
formula of a development towards nihilism, and Germany is seen 
as the place where the nihilistic tendencies inherent in modern 
civilisation have reached their culmination. 

Because of the lack of comprehension of wider political prob- 
lems, and because of the failure of the political parties to provide a 
clarification of the general issues, discussion groups have been 
formed in several German towns — the most important one is in 
Heidelberg — in which people of different political views come 
together and debate political problems, in order — as they them- 
selves define it — to “assist in the formation of a public opinion in 
Germany”. Such attempts are still restricted to small groups 
composed of intellectuals, and it will be some time before they can 
exert a wider influence. Thus, what order has grown out of the 
chaos of 1945 is chiefly in the technical administrative field, whilst 
no pattern has yet been evolved in the political, social, and intel- 
lectual spheres. There is little point at present in discussing 
the possibilities of a social revolution in Germany, or the failure 
or success of democratic reconstruction; the sociological basis 
which alone gives meaning to such concepts is not there, the 
social integration within which such movements could develop 
has not taken place. Government and parties which have been 
created from above have remained above the people and outside 
their lives, hanging in the air; below them, social life is as much 
broken up into separate fragments as it was in 1945, and the 
individual has remained isolated and follows his own interests in 
the rather ruthless and brutal way which became a mental habit 
under the Nazis. 

For this reason it is of no great significance to discuss the ques- 
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tion which, from the outside, seems of special interest just now, 
namely, how the Germans will react to the widening of the gap 
between the Eastern and the Western zones. In their present 
state they will try to adjust themselves as best they can according 
to their various individual interests, but this attitude of accept- 
ance cannot be taken as an indication of what the reaction will be 
when a social integration has again taken place. But the existing 
situation has dangers, and, if prolonged, may lead to results which 
may stultify all future hopes. Because of the fragmentation of 
German life, nationalism as the embodiment of everything which 
is opposite to the present situation, and as the symbol of a strongly 
co-ordinated society, exerts an increasing attraction. Nationalism 
is undoubtedly a strong factor once more in Germany now and, 
unless fundamental changes in the situation take place, will 
grow stronger. 

Will an improvement in the economic situation restore political 
and social coherence? Is the continued fragmentation of social 
life the result of the division of Germany into different zones, of 
the lack of food, and of economic difficulties? Important as these 
causes are, they would hardly have had such devastating effects 
if they had not operated in a body in which the will for coherence 
had been weakened. The control of all life from above which the 
Nazi regime exerted, as well as the slow poison of its doctrines, 
have both strengthened the instinct to look after one’s own 
individual interests and weakened the capacity for social co-opera- 
tion. Perhaps the greatest difference between 1945 and the present 
day lies in the fact that the main task, which two years ago seemed 
to consist chiefly in the removal of Nazi personnel, the abolition 
of Nazi institutions, and the elimination of the pseudo-sciences 
and doctrines introduced by the Nazis, is now seen to be a much 
more complicated and fundamental operation. 

F. G. 





THE RUSSIAN SPHERE IN EUROPE 


HE movement for the economic and political unification 

of Eastern Europe under Russia’s paramountcy is surveyed 
in the two articles which follow. The first looks at the problem 
primarily from an economic standpoint, and as seen from Western 
Europe at work on the Marshall programme, while the second 
looks at it in its political aspect, from the point of view of the new 
Governments and their supporters. 


1. ECONOMIC PLANNING IN EASTERN EUROPE 


While the sixteen Western European nations await American 
decisions on the report of the Paris Conference in response to the 
Marshall proposals, the Eastern half of the Continent continues 
to undergo a radical economic transformation which in the course 
of time may not only change the face of Eastern Europe beyond 
recognition, but may revolutionise relations between the tradition- 
ally industrial nations and the nations formerly dependent on 
their industrial exports. There is talk of a Russian ‘“Ten-Year 
Plan for Eastern Europe’’, a comprehensive scheme for unifying 
the Russian sphere and making it entirely independent of the 
Western world, and the moment would seem appropriate to review 
developments in that region since the end of the war. 

Students of international relations have long recognised that 
the economic fragmentation of Eastern Europe which resulted 
from the first World War was a major political blunder, and they 
welcomed the attempts made in London during the recent war 
to create the conditions of fruitful regional co-operation. Based 
in the first instance on a Czech-Polish and a Yugoslav-Greek 
agreement, the idea was gradually to bring in all the nations in 
the marchlands between the Baltic and the Aegean and build a 
confederation of 115 million people which would have made 
reconstruction and social progress entirely feasible. The concep- 
tion may have been too daring, but before the experts could get 
to work on it, Russia’s opposition killed the whole idea. Memories 
of the cordon sanitaire and the existence of plans of her own 
combined to reject any Eastern European solution of which Russia 
was not an integral part, and the creation of Russian-inspired 
Governments in Poland and Yugoslavia meant the final abandon- 
ment of the plan. 

Since the end of the war, however, the world has seen the 
emergence of a different plan, a new pattern for the economic 
organisation of the region, not grouped round the North-South 
axis Warsaw-Athens and independent of all other Powers, but a 
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system of East-West alliances and pacts: Moscow-Warsaw, 
Moscow-Prague, Moscow-Belgrade, and so on; on the basis of 
this system of bilateral agreements Russia has obtained what the 
proposed regional multilateralism would have denied her: a direct 
influence in each capital to satisfy both her economic needs and 
her desire for security. With the problem of security solved, as 
there is hardly a serious threat to the Russian orientation in any 
of these countries, she can now also allow agreements among the 
satellites themselves; and though the refusal of their Governments 
to take part in the Paris Conference must have been a great 
disappointment to the peoples of Eastern Europe, a study of their 
press suggests that it would be wrong to assume a permanent 
feeling of depression having settled over them, for if there is no 
hope of American machinery and equipment, there is a great deal 
of planning, much talk of self-help and of Russian assistance, and 
only the future will show whether all this feverish activity is the 
substance or the shadow of progress. 

Planning is indeed the order of the day in Eastern Europe: 
Two-, Three-, and Five-Year Plans to revive national economies, 
and agreements with neighbours and other States in the zone, all 
subservient to the current Russian Five-Year Plan and Russia’s 
long term perspective. On the face of it, it would all seem to add 
up to three objectives: 

) The rapid reconstruction of Russian economy with the aid 
of her neighbours; 

(2) Regional self-help through industrialisation of the Balkan 
countries and an increased industrial potential in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia; and finally, 

(3) The creation of a vast economic unit which will equal or 
exceed the power of America or a combined Western Europe 
and Britain. 

In contrast to the regard paid to the interests of the smaller 
nations participating in the Paris Conference it is not difficult to 
see that the particular wishes of Russia’s neighbours have been met 
only to a degree where they would not conflict with the broad 
lines of economic strategy on which Russia seems to have settled, 
and it is becoming more and more difficult to maintain, as some 
have done, that all this Eastern planning is ephemeral and that 
tradition and national selfishness on the part of the several nations 
whose future is being “‘planned”’ for them will eventually reassert 
themselves. The main argument in support of this view is 
\ussia’s insignificant share in the pre-war foreign trade of her 
neighbours, which varied from 1.8 per cent in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia to 0.45 per cent, 0.4 per cent and 0.12 per cent for 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia respectively; this relation, un- 
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sound by every criterion, was the result of political conditions 
in Europe which equally affected relations between the States 
themselves, so that there was neither normal trade with their 
powerful neighbour in the East nor inter-State co-operation. The 
ensuing vacuum attracted the Power which needed the region’s 
food and raw materials and could pay for it with industrial 
products — Germany; and the story of Germany’s penetration of 
the East, the increasing volume of trade, and the participation of 
German capital in large South Eastern undertakings is too well 
known to need recounting. 

Germany’s collapse and the occupation by the Red Army of 
the Eastern European States created a new economic situation 
which was entirely favourable to Russia. First, their most impor- 
tant business partner had disappeared and, in the almost complete 
absence of communications with the West, only Russia could take 
its place; secondly, under the terms of the Potsdam Agreement 
Germany’s assets in the region fell to Russia, some 200 enterprises 
in the case of Hungary, for instance; and thirdly, reparations from 
Rumania and Hungary ($300 million and $200 million respec- 
tively) facilitated the formation of “‘mixed’’ Russo-Rumanian and 
Russo-Hungarian companies. The result of all this is that Russia 
today occupies Germany’s place, as the following table shows: 


RUSSIA’S SHARE IN THE FOREIGN TRADE OF HER NEIGHBOURS IN 1946 
(per cent of total value) 


Exports Imports 
Hungary 45 per cent 49 per cent 
Bulgaria _— = a 
Poland a . ie 


and although complete figures are not available for Yugoslavia 
and Rumania at the time of writing, very similar percentages are 
expected. 

The one exception, in this as in almost every other respect, is 
Czechoslovakia; her essentially Western orientation in pre-war 
days was powerfully reinforced by close economic relations with 
the West and with Germany, and, despite all the talk about ‘Slav 
solidarity” and the rest, only 9 per cent of her imports came from 
Russia in 1946 and only 12 per cent of her exports went into the 
Soviet Union. As recently as June, 1947 Russia took seventh 
place among Czechoslovakia’s customers and eleventh place 
among her suppliers. This explains the relatively strong bargain- 
ing position of the Czechs vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, and the 
fact that, alone in Eastern Europe, their Government first voted 
in favour of going to Paris; and it is equally clear that on Russia’s 
part a great effort seemed called for to close the one leak to the 
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West and to integrate Czechoslovakia more closely in the economic 
system of the zone. Powerful inducements had to be held out, 
and as a result the recently concluded commercial treaty practically 
guarantees the Czechs full employment for the next five years. 
The total turnover, based on fixed quotas of Russian wheat, 
fertilisers, cotton, and ores, and of Czech machinery and equip- 
ment, is expected to reach {100 million, and there seems to be 
little danger as yet of exclusive dependence on Russia — Prague 
is not unmindful of the political consequences of a country’s 
economic life being directed by its chief customer. 

The Soviet-Hungarian agreement, also concluded in July and 
valid for twelve months, is far more comprehensive, as it provides 
for an exchange of Russian raw materials for Hungarian machin- 
ery, aluminium, and oil amounting to some 800 million forints 
(nominally about £17 million), which is slightly more than the 
value of Hungary’s total exports in 1946. Only about 15 per cent 
of her exports to Russia are to consist of agricultural products; as 
in the case of Czechoslovakia, Moscow is more interested in 
machinery, which it needs for its Five-Year Plan, and in order to 
obtain this it has doubled the amount of coke and increased 
fivefold the quantity of iron ore which was made available to 
Hungary in 1946, so that in both cases it is now supplying about 
one third of Hungary’s present requirements. A real improve- 
ment in the catastrophic position of Hungarian economy can, 
however, only be brought about by a fundamental change in 
Russia’s reparations policy, which so far has bled the country 
white. Only ten months after the end of the war, Jozsef Revai, 
editor of the Budapest Communist paper, estimated that Hun- 
gary’s metallurgical industry still possessed 80 per cent of its 
pre-war capacity, textiles 70 per cent, leather go per cent, and 
paper 100 per cent; only in engineering had damage by military 
action and dismantling by the Germans reduced the capacity to 
60 per cent; and he also claimed that the production of oil was 
back to 80 per cent and that of coal to 50 per cent of the pre-war 
output. It will require more than a twelve months’ trade treaty 
to repair the damage done in the last eighteen months. 

If these were the two most recent agreements in pursuit of the 
first objective — the strengthening of Russia’s internal economy 
by wedding the economic activities of Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe to her needs — the second objective of increased indus- 
trialisation in the zone is no less actively furthered. Here again, 
Czechoslovakia’s unique asset, an efficient and high-quality 
engineering industry, gives this country a predominant position 
vhich it is not slow to exploit. Nearly £3.8 million worth of 
equipment will go to Poland to help her to build up a new steel 
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industry capable of producing a million tons of steel a year, and 
to improve her ports and the Upper Silesian coal industry, in 
exchange for coal, electric power, zinc, and food; in addition, the 
joint construction of the Oder-Danube Canal is envisaged. A 
similar amount will go to Yugoslavia in machinery, mining and 
smelting equipment, and plant for complete factories, in exchange 
for aluminium, iron ore, lead, and chrome; machinery to the value 
of £1} million will be delivered to Bulgaria in exchange for lead, 
tobacco, hides, maize, and pigs. All this is to be accomplished in 
five years, and if deliveries of raw materials and coal can be 
maintained, and if no untoward political developments throw the 
plan out of gear, Czechoslovakia should have gone a long way 
towards becoming the workshop of Eastern Europe. 

Among other recent pacts, the treaty of friendship between 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, a first step towards federation, contains 
a number of agreements making for close economic relations in 
spite of the largely non-complementary nature of their economies: 
they provide for mutual assistance in industry, electrification, 
mining and agriculture, transport, and foreign trade; a fixed rate 
of exchange, and the prospect of an eventual Customs union. 
Rumania, with three exports potentially of great value: oil, timber, 
and agricultural produce is planning to rebuild her shattered 
economy by means of trade pacts with every one of the “‘new 
democracies”, notably Poland, with whom she trades her oil (or 
what is left at her disposal) for coal, coke, steel plates, and rolled 
iron, with Czechoslovakia and Hungary, who supply machinery 
for agricultural and forest products and oil and oil products, and 
with Bulgaria, the agreement with whom includes the project of 
a bridge over the Danube to be built jointly at a point mutually 
agreed upon. 

All this is inevitably accompanied by lurid descriptions eman- 
ating from Moscow of the dangers of “‘enslavement by American 
monopoly capitalism” threatening any Eastern nation preferring 
participation in the Marshall scheme to many years of extremely 
hard work and great personal sacrifices, and even the Czechs point 
out that their economic agreements are of great political signif- 
cance as they are concluded with “Slav States with whom co- 
operation of the most far-reaching kind is intended”. Whether 
this is to be taken at its face value, or is a first shot in a campaign 
to strengthen the economies of the satellites so as to improve their 
bargaining position with the Soviet Union, remains to be seen. 
The recent conference of Eastern European Socialist parties 
demonstrated their desire to avoid the complete subservience to 
Russia’s economic needs which is the Communist policy, and to 
balance the natural Russian economic connection by stronger 
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mutual ties. Meeting in Budapest, they had to choose their words 
carefully; but no such restraint was observed by Dr. Zenkl, the 
Czech Vice-Premier, who in a speech on July 20 expressed his 
regret at the rejection of the invitation to the Paris Conference and 
maintained “‘that it would be contrary to the country’s interests to 
have economic alliances only with nations with which Czecho- 
slovakia was allied politically”. Even Poland, through her Minister 
of Industry and Commerce, explained that her decision to stay 
away from the Paris Conference “‘does not influence in any way 
our desire to expand our trade with the West to the utmost limit’’; 
Poland, he said, needed both Western assistance and Western 
trade. 

There is indeed no reason why economic relations with the 
West should not go hand-in-hand with the pursuit of the third 
objective, the establishment of an Eastern Grossraum economy, 
with Russia as the centre of the new bi-continental bloc and her 
subsidiaries in Eastern Europe forming its outposts and first line 
of defence. If a distinction is made between Russia’s long and 
short term policies then it may well be said that her intention may 
be completely to monopolise Eastern European economy and 
allow intercourse with the West only through a regional economic 
agency which would be dominated by herself; but in the short run 
with the stupendous tasks of reconstruction forcing her to com- 
promise in many spheres, she is probably as willing to trade with 
the West, and allow others to do so, as she was in her equally in- 
transigent days in the nineteen-twenties as long as it helped the 
establishment of the Soviet system. Russia wants credits from 
the West and trade with the industrial nations, but on her own 
terms; and every new trade pact which furthers the monolithic 
structure of Eastern European economy as planned by Russia 
strengthens her bargaining position. Hence the British food 
agreement with Hungary and the prospects of another with 
Yugoslavia, and the possibility of a resumption of the Anglo- 
Russian trade talks; hence the recent Franco-Polish trade agree- 
ment and the negotiations between several ‘‘Marshall nations” 
and Eastern European countries. The economic organisation of 
Eastern Europe is the counterpart of Russia’s political para- 
mountcy, the fact of which is not altered by M. Molotov’s speech 
at the Paris meeting of the Foreign Ministers on July 2. Accusing 
the Western Powers of basing their ideas of international co- 
operation ‘‘on the dominating position of one or several strong 
Powers in relation to other countries, which thereby fall into the 
position of some kind of subordinated States, deprived of indepen- 
dence’, he contrasted with this the attitude of the Soviet Union, 
which “is based on the development of political and economic 
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relations between States with equal rights. Their national 
sovereignty does not then suffer from foreign interference.” As 
S. de Madariaga observed in a recent radio talk on the meaning 
of the term national sovereignty: ““Thus the Soviet Union was so 
anxious to preserve the national sovereignty of all Eastern Euro- 
pean nations by not letting them come to Paris, that not one of 
them dared use its national sovereignty to come.” 


K. R. S. 


2. THE MOVEMENT FOR BALKAN UNITY 


The agreement signed at Bled in Slovenia on August 2 between 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria marks an important stage in the political 
development of the Balkan peninsula. During the preceding 
weeks visits had been exchanged by the leaders of four of the 
Balkan countries, and though both Marshal Tito and M. Dimitrov 
denied in speeches delivered after the signature of the agreement 
that the time was yet ripe for wider projects for a general Balkan 
federation or union, there can be little doubt that there is now on 
foot a strong and officially sponsored movement towards that end. 
The agreement itself far exceeds in scope any previous under- 
standing between any pair of Balkan States except Yugoslavia and 
Albania, and discloses a degree of association all the more remark- 
able in view of the long-standing hostility between two countries 
who have fought four wars in seventy years. 

It has seldom been appreciated in the West how seriously the 
Yugoslav Partisans took the change of Government in Rumania 
and Bulgaria in August and September, 1944 and the decision of 
the new régimes to declare war on Germany. Of the five countries 
between the Carpathians and the Aegean, two were Axis satellites 
and two at war on the side of the Allies — the fifth, Albania, being 
virtually extinguished — yet internal events over the whole 
peninsula developed on broadly similar lines. Each country had 
its quisling or satellite Government and each in varying degrees 
of effectiveness its anti-Axis opposition or resistance movement; 
each also displayed a parallel tendency for the resistance or 
opposition to sub-divide into two movements, one based on the 
pre-war political system and the other a dynamic revolutionary 
movement led by the Communists and opposed not only to the 
Axis but to the old political system as well. Even during the 
period of occupation, and in spite of the formal hostility of their 
Governments, the resistance groups in the several countries 
maintained a greater or lesser degree of contact with their corre- 
sponding groups elsewhere, and in the case of the Left-wing 
movements these contacts developed into the comparatively close 
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association and identification of interest which in the later stages 
were to be found between the Yugoslav Partisans, the Greek 
E.A.M., the Albanian National Liberation Committees, the 
Bulgarian Fatherland Front, and the later-formed Rumanian 
Patriotic Front. The overthrow of Antonescu and Filov was 
regarded even outside their own countries as no less of a victory 
for the common cause than the displacement of Nedi¢ or Paveli¢, 
and it appeared to Yugoslav Partisan opinion as perfectly natural 
that Rumanian or Bulgarian troops should be used against Ger- 
many once the political system in their countries had been 
changed. Consequently in the closing months of the war, while 
eighteen Rumanian divisions fought under Russian command on 
the Danubian plain, Bulgaria under the new Georgiev Govern- 
ment supplied six divisions to fight actually on Yugoslav territory 
under Marshal Tolbukhin, and while the Allies attempted to 
order the evacuation by Bulgaria of the Yugoslav territory occu- 
pied by her, the Partisan Government willingly accepted the offer 
of the occupation troops themselves for use against the retreating 
Germans. ‘The new Governments rested on much the same basis 
of the Left-wing resistance movements, and when, in December, 
1944 the parallel movement in Greece was crushed in the civil 
war, the effect north of the frontier was to draw these Left-wing 
Governments closer together in opposition to the victorious Right 
in Greece and to the British power which had guaranteed the 
elections. Official sympathy in Yugoslavia was thus far more with 
the Rumania of Radescu or Groza and the Bulgaria of Georgiev 
and Dimitrov than with a Greece under a succession of Centre and 
Right-wing Ministries whose hostility was scarcely concealed, 
and despite the surprise expressed in the West the Yugoslav 
delegation to the Paris Peace Conference saw nothing illogical in 
supporting even the territorial demands of a late enemy against 
an ally with whom sympathy had been lost — while at one stage 
Yugoslavia even found herself in the curious position of demand- 
ing from Bulgaria a smaller sum in reparations than the Peace 
Conference wished to award. 

Between the four countries north of the Greek frontier terri- 
torial questions have since the war been in abeyance; Rumania 
has reconciled herself to the permanent loss of the Dobrudja, and 
\lbania has surrendered her claim to the Kosovo area against 
Yugoslavia. The most important result of the establishment of 
analogous Governments has been that the age-old Macedonian 
dispute between Sofia and Belgrade has not been revived, and 
Bulgarian irredentism against her western neighbour is now 
pressed only by certain opposition elements. With the removal 
{ that tangled problem the way was open towards a closer 
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association of the two Slav countries, and even before the end of 
the war the possibility of a federal solution for the whole question 
— including Greek Macedonia — had been extensively discussed, 
and was understood to have the blessing of the U.S.S.R. if not of 
the other Allies. The mental atmosphere was favourable for such 
a development. Neither in Yugoslavia nor in Bulgaria do the 
more intelligent or younger people of any political persuasion 
except the few extreme nationalists look back with any pleasure 
to the days when the Balkan Entente existed primarily as a system 
of guarantee against Bulgarian expansionism. A recurrent theme 
in the speeches and writings of many leading figures has been the 
absolute need to exclude from the Balkans any Great Power 
influence seeking to promote disharmony or, as Marshal Tito said 
after the signature of the recent pact, to transform the peninsula 
into a powder keg. The associations of both countries and of 
Rumania with the U.S.S.R. are frankly recognised, but this 
semi-dependence on a single Power, and ‘that the most powerful 
of the Slav countries, is regarded as in any case preferable to the 
state of affairs in pre-war days when two or more Great Powers 
were striving for influence. 

Economically the war and its aftermath have produced even 
more remarkable changes. The dominant industry of all the 
Balkan countries is agriculture, and except perhaps for Bulgarian 
tobacco and Rumanian oil none of the more important products 
is acceptable in large quantity for import into the adjoining 
countries. Their economies are not complementary, a fact which 
in the past has militated against the formation of close economic 
ties, and the peninsula as a whole depends on what it can export 
to other buyers. Before the war the chief buyer was, of course, 
Germany, who by 1940 held a controlling place in the foreign 
trade of the Danubian countries and could even virtually dictate 
what crops were to be grown; in return, she also exercised a strict 
control over imports from abroad. The events of 1944 brought 
this trade to an abrupt end, and also left large areas of Yugoslavia 
and Hungary devastated and production in Bulgaria and Rumania 
seriously dislocated. Two years of drought following the end of 
the war made the situation worse still; countries which in normal 
times exported their agricultural surplus were left without a surplus 
to export, and were compelled to accept assistance from 
U.N.R.R.A. and from the U.S.S.R., so that in 1945 and 1946 
each country showed an unfavourable balance of trade. Bulgaria, 
whose economy suffered least damage, has been the first to 
recover, and for the first half of 1947 shows an appreciable 
favourable balance; Yugoslavia has made substantial progress 
towards recovery, and both these countries have avoided the 
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disastrous inflation which has delayed recovery in Greece, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. Full statistics of foreign trade are not at 
present available for all countries, but the following table for 
Bulgaria displays trends which are broadly applicable to the other 
countries of Eastern Europe. 


PERCENTAGE OF BULGARIAN TRADE BY COUNTRIES (BY VALUE IN LEVA) 


Imports Exports 
1946 1947 1946 1947 
Jan.-fune Fan.-fune Fan.-fune Fan.-Fune 

U.S.S.R. 80.3 63.7 44.5 41.1 
Czechoslovakia 3 7 14.9 14.5 18.4 
Poland Nil 2.6 Nil 21.8 
Yugoslavia 0.7 2.7 0.8 4.5 
Rumania 2.0 1.4 4.5 1.6 
Hungary 0.5 1.5 1.3 1.2 
Other countries 12.8 13.2 34-4 11.4 


in other words, even excluding the dominant Russian share, the 
ther countries of the ‘“‘Eastern db/oc’’ now account for 23.1 per 
cent and 47.5 per cent of Bulgaria’s imports and exports respec- 
tively, compared with only 6.9 per cent and 21.1 per cent for the 
first half of 1946 — and 18.8 per cent and 12.5 per cent for the 
whole of 1938'; there is also a marked tendency for this share to 
increase as Bulgaria’s dependence on the U.S.S.R. for food and 
primary products lessens. Most striking is the increase of trade 
vith Czechoslovakia and Poland, but even with Yugoslavia both 
exports and imports are now running at a higher rate than ever 
before; only in the case of Rumania do the 1947 figures show any 
serious diminution by comparison with 1946, due largely to 
payment difficulties arising from inflation in Rumania. 
Russia now occupies the place of Germany as principal supplier 
| buyer to the Balkan countries, and a long series of commercial 
agreements has been negotiated, ranging from the far-reaching 
eaties with Hungary and Rumania establishing joint Russo- 
Hungarian and Russo-Rumanian trading corporations to simple 
rrangements for the supply of specific commodities. These 
agreements are given extra point by the decision of the eastern 
untries, in deference to Russian policy, not to participate in the 
Paris Conference dealing with arrangements under the Marshall 
offer, and since June last further agreements have been entered 
into or are at present under negotiation. Both politically and 
onomically it is, of course, greatly to the advantage of the 
U.S5.5.R. that the countries under her aegis should form the 


Che figures quoted for 1938 include trade with Greece. 
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closest possible political union between themselves, and Russian 
encouragement has undoubtedly played a significant part in 
stimulating recent moves towards this end. But it would be 
erroneous to suggest that the U.S.S.R. is entirely responsible for 


the general stabilisation that is now in progress, or that Yugoslavia | 


and Bulgaria sign an agreement in simple obedience to orders 
from Moscow. The feeling for unity and of community of 
interest has existed for much longer than Russian post-war 
paramountcy, and the establishment of similar political systems 
in the several countries and the increase of mutual trade made 
possible by the elimination of Germany from the market has led 
to this feeling crystallising into positive action. 


The first important step towards the integration of the Balkan | 
States was taken on December 29, 1946 when Yugoslavia and | 


Albania signed a treaty which put Yugoslavia in much the same 
position vis-a-vis her small neighbour as Italy had occupied before 
the war. In force for thirty years, the treaty sets up a “common 
tariff and Customs territory”’ and provides for the unification of 
State planning and monetary equality; in effect Albania is now 
under Yugoslav protection, and it is possible that in the compara- 


tively near future — especially if Albania remains excluded from | 
the United Nations — this economic protection will be extended | 


into the political field. 

In an interview on February 14, 1947 with a correspondent of 
the New York Times, M. Obbov, leader of the pro-Government 
Agrarians and Vice-Premier in the Bulgarian Government, 
declared that “‘morally a Balkan federation already exists between 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria” and that he hoped that “the future will 
see the establishment of one big State comprising Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria’; a Balkan federation, he added, is not only essential but 
inevitable. This was perhaps over-enthusiastic, but during the 
spring it became known that preliminary feelers had been put out 
from Belgrade for a series of meetings to be held in the summer. 
On June 7 the Rumanian Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, 
and the Minister of National Economy, MM. Groza, Tatarescu, 
and Gheorgiu-Dej, arrived in Belgrade for the first of these 
meetings, and three days later a communiqué announced that 
agreement had been reached on a revision of the Danubian 
navigation system and on the text of a cultural convention; dis- 
cussions had been held on the conclusion of a pact of friendship, 
co-operation, and mutual assistance, and it had been decided to 
set up a commission to create closer economic co-operation and 


| 
: 
: 


| 
| 


to elaborate a programme for the achievement of these aims; | 
joint line of action had also been decided on for “‘defending the | 
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sovereignty and rights of riparian States at an international Danu- 
bian conference’. M. Groza in a press interview added that 
“given these forms of co-operation it is natural that in the near 
future political co-operation will follow. At the proper time we 
will decide what form this political co-operation is to assume.’”? 

Simultaneously with these discussions a Bulgarian military 
mission was in Belgrade and held staff talks, while later in the 
month both a Czechoslovak military mission and an Albanian 
economic team visited the Yugoslav capital. The next important 
meeting of the series was held in Sofia from July 13 to 17, when 
MM. Groza and Tatarescu visited the Bulgarian Government. 
Little news was published of the subjects discussed, and it would 
appear to have been found impossible at this stage to conclude the 
comprehensive treaty which M. Dimitrov was reported to have 
proposed three months earlier. The official communiqué merely 
nnounced that the two Governments had agreed to settle “all 
outstanding questions, including the development of trade rela- 
tions’, to conclude a cultural agreement, and to co-operate in 
questions of Danubian navigation and the building of a bridge 
across the Danube.’ All territorial questions between the two 
countries, it was added, had been finally settled — implying that 
Rumania no longer contests the Bulgarian claim to the Southern 
Dobrudja. M. Dimitrov rather surprisingly took the opportunity 
of stating that an agreement with Rumania, a non-Slav State, 
provided proof that there was in existence no Slav bloc directed 
against the Western Powers. 

Finally, on July 27 M. Dimitrov and his Foreign Minister M. 
Georgiev arrived in Belgrade for the most publicised meeting of 
the whole series. On August 2 the signature at Bled of an 8-point 
reaty was announced, and, contrary to the practice after the 
earlier meetings, the text of the treaty was immediately published. 
Article 1 peeves for the later conclusion of a treaty of “‘friend- 

. operation, and mutual aid”; Article 2 for economic 
co-operation, including a fixed rate of exchange, the preparation 
fa Customs union, and the co-ordination of economic measures 
overin; ai ctric power, mining, agriculture, transport, and foreign 
trade; Article 3 for the abolition of visas and the joint administra- 
tion of property adjoining the frontier; Article 4 for the extension 
rail and road communication between the two countries; 

le 6 for cultural co-operation and press exchanges; under 
\rticle 7 Yugoslavia renounces the $25,000,000 still outstanding 
n reparations account; Article 8 is recapitulatory. ‘The important 
makes provision for “‘close contact”, in the face of 
the New York Times, June 10, 1947. 
* See the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, July 18, 1947. 
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“frequent frontier provocation by the Greek Government’, in 
relation to the United Nations Balkan sub-commission “in view 


of its hitherto biased activities”, and also with regard to other | 
important international questions including the status of the | 


Danube. In a speech delivered on his return to Belgrade M. 
Dimitrov described the time as not yet ripe for a South-Eastern 
Slav federation or for a Balkan or Balkan-Danubian federation 


“because these are problems which at the moment at least it | 
would be premature to discuss”; co-operation between the Slay 


countries was, however, essential, and had as its object ‘defence 
against every possible unprovoked attack directed against their 
freedom, independence, and territorial integrity” 

Under a subsequent agreement signed in Sofia on August 2: 
Yugoslav-Bulgar trade is to be stepped up to a rate of 1,000 mallion 


leva annually, or about twice the rate for the first half of 1947. | 
Interesting and important though the commercial and frontier | 


aspects of the agreement are — one commentator was perhaps not 
so far wrong when he described it as “practically abolishing”’ the 
frontier — its chief significance lies in the prospects which it opens 
up for further political unification in the future. Yugoslavia and 
Albania are already practically united, and close association is now 


established between the two Slav States. Northwards lie Rumania |) 


and Hungary, the former in somewhat looser ties with Yugoslavia 
and at least in hopeful contact with Bulgaria, but still divided 
from a Hungary where the irredentism of post-Trianon days is 
not yet dead. ‘To Czechoslovakia all the Balkan countries are 
bound by their need for industrial products which she alone can 
supply; if this association can be further developed without 
acquiring the anti-Hungarian character of the pre-war Little 
Entente, there would appear to be good hopes for the eventual 
establishment of a Balkan-Danubian political and economic 
system in which Bohemian industry will provide a useful balance 
to the agrarian economy of the other countries. For such a 
stabilising structure to become a reality and accepted in the West 
as being to the general advantage will imply a change of policy on 
the part of those Great Powers who in the past have sought to 





maintain their influence by fragmentation; the lessons of 1863 and | 


1885 are still there to point the danger of trying to prevent union 
in the Balkans when it is seriously sought by the peoples. 

The great outstanding problem is Greece. It was a Greek 
Prime Minister, M. Papanastasiou, who played the leading réle in 
setting up the Institute of Balkan Understanding which made 
possible the Balkan Entente; Greek relations with Bulgaria have 


often been strained, but usually less so than relations between | 


Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Yet at the moment there is virtually no 
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contact between Greece and her northern neighbours, with whom 
a state of undeclared war practically exists. Had E.A.M. succeeded 
in carrying out in Greece a revolution such as the Partisans 
achieved in Yugoslavia, much less would have been heard of this 
|) supposed “traditional” enmity of Slavs and Greeks, and an 
association might have been developed in which Greece would 
not necessarily have been the junior partner. Greece controls the 
\egean ports and a part of the disputed territory of Macedonia, 
and in normal times her maritime interests are partly complemen- 
tary to the economy of the exporting countries to the north. Yet 
lespite the obvious advantages of friendly relations, there is no 
hope that they will come about as long as diametrically opposed 
systems of government operate in Athens and in the northern 
capitals, or as long as the tountries north and south of the Mace- 
donian frontier are regarded simply as outposts of the Great 
Powers. After the signature of the pact between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria on August 2 a British Foreign Office spokesman expressed 
surprise that “‘an allied country should sign an agreement with an 
ens |) ex-enemy country, a fact which... strengthens the view that the 
greement has an anti-Greek character’. The agreement certainly 
has an anti-Greek character, though whether its conclusion at this 
particular moment need be a matter for surprise may be open to 
juestion. Until the problem of relations with Greece, and 
especially of the Greek frontier, finds a solution the Balkan 
peninsula will not achieve the stability which has been denied to 

t since the first days of its independence. 

T. E. M. M. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT?’S 
NATIVE POLICY 


[S Majesty King George VI, speaking in London on his 
return from South Africa last spring referred to the 
ture of that country, and used the following words: ‘She is 
raged on a task which I believe to be unique in the world; 

hing less than that of adjusting, almost from day to day, the 

| progress of a white population of well over 2 million whose future 
\ust always lie in South Africa, with that of a far greater number 


T other 


r peoples very different in race and background — Coloured, 
ian, and, above all, African . . . That the mass of African people 
ve gained and are gaining immeasurably in health, happiness, 
‘osperity from their contact with the civilisation of Europe 

1 well assured... .” 
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The Union of South Africa contains a population of 2,335,460 
Europeans and 7,735,809 Natives, while in the rest of the continent 
of Africa there is a vast population of Africans, including many 
millions of Bantu origin who have racial and cultural affinities 
with the Natives within the Union. ' 

There were two roads which it was possible for the Union to 
follow in its Native policy. One was that of the development and 


assimilation of black and white into a single community; the other, | 
residential separation and parallel development as two distinct | 


communities. Politically, the Union had to adopt either the 
principle of a common citizenship of black and white alike, or 
the white race had to accept the principle of trusteeship so far as 
the Native people within the borders of the Union are concerned. 

Prior to Union, different views of the policy which should be 


adopted towards this problem had been held in different parts of | 


South Africa, and the position at the date of Union was compli- 
cated by the diverse character of legislation of the four Colonies 
and the varying degrees of civilised advancement which the 
different sections of the Natives had attained. Since 1910, how- 
ever, there had been a gradual acceptance of the conception that 
residential separation and parallel development of the races pro- 
vide the only solution, the white community retaining the position 
as the governing race and acknowledging its responsibility as 
trustee for the protection and advancement of the Native race. 





The first step towards the adoption of this policy was the Native | 
Land Act of 1913, which tentatively made provision for the | 


separation of European and Native interests in land. That Act 
was intended merely as a temporary measure to prevent further 
intermixture of interests in land until the whole question of what 
division should be made could be investigated. It dealt only with 
the question in relation to rural areas. Its counterpart in respect 
of urban areas, the Natives (Urban Areas) Act, passed in 1923, 
provided for separate residential areas for Natives in the towns 
and for regulating the influx into the towns beyond the limits of 
their absorptive capacity. 

The complete acceptance of the policy of parallel development 
and trusteeship was foreshadowed in the Native Bills introduced 
in Parliament in 1926, and these Bills have formed the basis of 
the policy of the Government since then. For eight years these 
Bills were under consideration of Select Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, and the final legislation adopted in 1936-37 
was accepted practically unanimously. A degree of harmonisation 
between the different views has been achieved. In essence, however, 
the legislation is an unequivocal national acceptance of the policy 
of trusteeship, as opposed to that of a common political franchise. 
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It was recognised from the outset that the provision of more land 
for the Natives was indispensable to the functioning of such a policy, 
and the Native Trust and Land Act, 1936, was passed to meet this 
need. For many years the Natives had been handicapped for the 
want of sufficient land, and South Africa’s failure in the past to set 
aside sufficient land, in view of Native expansion, is recognised as 
a mistake that is at the root of many of the country’s difficulties in 
Native policy. The object of the Native Trust and Land Act, 1936, 
is to set aside further areas where Natives can maintain a reason- 
able standard of life and develop their own traditional institutions. 

The Government’s policy of separating land held by Natives 
and Europeans was recognised in the Natives Land Act, 1913, in 
terms of which existing Native reserves totalling 10,422,935 
morgen! were scheduled as Native areas. These areas were not, 
however, sufficient to meet the growing needs of the Natives. The 
Act of 1936, therefore, added further areas of land, described as 
Released Areas, intended to meet the needs of the Natives and to 
give effect to the policy of institutional and territorial separation. 
These areas are reserved for Native occupation, and no European 
may acquire land in them without the permission of the Governor- 
General. 

The Act established a corporate body called the South African 
Native Trust, with the Governor-General as trustee, in which 
were merged the existing Native Trusts and special funds and in 
which are vested the existing locations and reserves and most of 
the Crown land in the Scheduled and Released areas. The establish- 
ment of this Trust represents the extension to the whole Union of 
a policy of entrenching Native interest by the formal establishment 

| fiduciary body, the main function of which is to promote the 
material, moral, and social welfare of the Native people. The 
Trust administers a fund known as the South African Native 
(rust Fund, which derives its income fiom moneys appropriated 
yP arliament and from 1ents and other profits accruing from land 

‘r its control, and these funds are being used for the purchase 

1 development of Native land, for the advancement of the 
ricultural and pastoral interests of the Natives, and generally 
or the well-being of the Native people. Within the Scheduled 
id Released Areas the Trust has power to acquire land for Native 
ttlement until the additional extent held by it amounts to 
7,250,000 morgen. It is a principle of the scheme that Native 
settlement Arreqnn be fostered in respect of land so acquired, and 

t the white man should be excluded from it. 

since the passing of the Act the Government has taken active 

eps to give effect to its provisions, and, as will be indicated later, 


1 Approximately 24 acres. 
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has provided large sums of money for the acquisition of more land 
for Native settlement, and for the improvement and economic 
development of the Native areas. 

While the new policy under the Native Trust and Land Ac- 
provides large areas for Natives living their tribal life, and pre- 
serves to them their own institutions on land set aside for their 
exclusive occupation, the urbanised or detribalised Natives present 
a separate problem. Indeed, the influx of Natives into Urban 
Areas, with its disintegrating influence on Native life, has during 
recent years become one of the most serious problems which the 
Administration has to face. 

The Natives (Urban Areas) Act of 1923 was, as already stated, 
the complement of the Natives Land Act of 1913 in the application 
of the policy of separation to urban areas as contrasted with rural 
areas. It was an attempt to provide for the protection and control 
of those Natives residing in the towns of the Union. Tactful ad- 
ministration of the Act has secured great improvement in the 
conditions under which Natives live in urban areas, but this 
improvement of conditions, together with the attractions of town 
life and the demand for labour, has only increased the complexity 
of the problem by accentuating the influx from the country, which 
has grown from 587,000 in 1921 to 1,789,551 in 1946. While the 
Act, with some measure of success, enabled the policy of separa- 
tion to be carried out in the towns, it was not able to stem the 
influx of Natives who have no prospect of employment and who 
become a liability to the local authority. This drift to the towns 
not only tends to throw the labour market into a state of chaos, 
but is one of the things that is most seriously undermining the 
morality of the Natives. 

The employment of foreign Natives in the towns (other than in 
the mines) is restricted, but this restriction does not apply to those 
from the Basutoland, Swaziland, and Bechuanaland Protectorates. 
In spite of this and other restrictions, however, the influx of thou- 
sands of foreign Natives from the Northern territories who are 
attracted to the Union by higher wages and better conditions of 
life is such as to cause serious embarrassment to the authorities. 

Previous to the 1936-37 legislation, the position as regards direct 
Parliamentary representation of the Natives was that, except in the 
Cape Province, it was practically non-existent, and even in the 
Cape, where political equality of the various races was recognised, 
the number of Natives on the voters’ roll barely exceeded 7,000 
out of a total electorate of 410,000. 

The Representation of Natives Act of 1936 introduced a 
uniform system to the whole Union, the effect of which was to 
separate political representation as between black and white. It 
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allocated to the Native population as a whole four European Sena- 
tors elected by them in addition to the four nominated by the 
Governor-General under the South Africa Act. For this purpose 
the Union was divided into four electoral areas. Each of these 
areas has the right to select one Senator, not by direct vote but by 
means of electoral colleges. In so far as the House of Assembly and 
the Provincial Councils are concerned, in the Northern Provinces 
the Natives never had the vote, whereas in the Cape Province they 
had, and the Act, therefore, gave to the Cape Natives an indepen- 
dent voice both in the Assembly and in the Cape Provincial 
Council. With this object in view, the Native franchise in the 
Cape Province has been preserved on a separate Native Voters 
Roll, and the Cape Native voters have the right to elect three 
European members to represent them in the House of Assembly 
and two European members in the Provincial Council. 

In addition the Act established a Natives Representative 
Council in the Union, which deliberates upon all matters of con- 
cern to the Natives and upon all legislation specially affecting 
them. ‘This Council consists of twenty-two members, with the 
Secretary for Native Affairs as chairman. There are sixteen Native 
members, twelve of whom are elected by the electoral colleges and 
four nominated by the Governor-General, and with them sit five 
Europeans, the Chief Native Commissioners for the Union. 
Exc pt in the case of the chairman’s casting vote, only the Native 
members have the right to vote. It is the function of the Council 
to report to Parliament through the Minister of Native Affairs 
up yn any proposed legislation affecting the Natives, any matter 
eferred to it by him, and any other matter affecting the interests 
of Natives in general; and no Bill or Draft Ordinance which, 
the opinion of the Minister, after consultation with the Native 
Affairs Commission or the Administrator of any Province con- 
erned, contains provisions specially affecting Native interests may 
be introduced until it has been referred to the Council for its 

onsideration. 

‘he Minister is also required to place before the Council the 
financial proposals of the Government for the purchase of land 

nd for education and other purposes in so far as they affect the 
Natives. ‘The Council then reports through the Minister to Parlia- 
nt their views as to the amounts to be given and the way these 
uld be spent for the various purposes of Native education and 
evelopment. The object of this innovation was to give the Natives 
ll over the Union a voice in their own affairs which they had not 
id before. While the actual passing of laws still remains in the 
inds of Parliament and the Provincial Councils, it was felt that 
the Natives Representative Council would, through its power of 
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recommendation and suggestion, have an important influence as to 
what the provision of those laws would be. 

In practice, the Council has not been a success, and the recent 
breakdown in its deliberations has drawn attention once again to 


the demand of the Natives for greater political representation and | 


responsibility in the conduct of their own affairs. The defect in 
the Council’s constitution lies in the fact that the elected members 
are chosen on a communal basis, that the number is too small to 
represent the masses of the people, and that its functions are 
purely advisory. The extension of the functions of the Council is, 
however, under consideration by the Government, and further 
comment at the present time would therefore be out of place. 

As already stated, the Natives have attained various stages of 
development in their tribal life. In some parts, like Zululand, the 
old tribal system still continues with much of its former vigour, 
while in others again, like the Transkei, different degrees of dis- 
integration have set in. In the latter areas the system of elective 
councils has been introduced and functions to the great benefit of 
Native advancement and development. It is the policy of the 
Government, in areas where the tribal system is still strong, to 
recognise the Chiefs as the means of government of the people, 
and to confer upon Chiefs of good character civil jurisdiction in 
Native disputes and criminal jurisdiction in respect of petty offences 
committed by members of their tribes. But in areas where there 
has been a gradual disintegration of tribal control it is the policy 
to extend the Council system which has already been applied with 
such marked success in the Transkei and other territories. 

Many thinking people regret that the colour bar was embodied — 
as it was in 1926—in a Union statute. An impartial observer can, 
however, fairly say that the bulk of the members of the white races 
of South Africa belong to a highly organised civilisation. The 
Natives, on the other hand, are at different levels of civilisation. 
The predominant proportion of them are low in the scale of 
civilisation and have not attained to a standard which can properly 
meet the demands of a complex culture. The situation, it is true, 
can never be static: it changes from time to time. At each stage 
the vital question must always be, how can the relations between 
white and black be adjusted and readjusted from time to time, as 
the situation changes, with the greatest advantage to both? 

At one stage the endeavour to adjust these relations in the 
Union of South Africa has to a degree, at any rate, succeeded; at 
another stage the attempts have fallen short. In the field of legis- 
lation, for example, one may mention the Cape Glen Grey Act of 
1894, which held out to Natives the possibility of individual land 
tenure and initiated a system of self-government. The Natives 
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Land Act, 1913, undertook to remove the differences in the con- 
ditions of Native land tenure between the Provinces, and to define 
more emphatically the relations between white and black settle- 
ment throughout the whole country. The success of the Act has, 
however, been very uneven. The Native Administration Act of 
1927 co-ordinated legal and administrative procedures which the 
Union had inherited from the separate Colonies. The Representa- 
tion of Natives Act of 1936 was at least an attempt to devise a 
scheme whereby the voice of the Native people could be heard in 
the councils of the nation. And in the Natives Land and Trust 
Act of the same year Parliament endeavoured to adjust the position 
between white and black in so far as land is concerned. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the complexity of the racial 
issues which confront the Union; but while the policy of the 
Government has been subject to much adverse and at times ill- 
informed criticism, little credit has been given for what has been 
done within the framework of that policy to improve the social 
and economic conditions of the Natives. In actual fact, far more 
has been done in this direction in the Union than in any other 
territory in Africa, especially in the fields of Native settlement, 
Native education, and health and social services. 

To take first the question of purchase and development of land 

r Native settlement. Between 1936 and the outbreak of war 
Parliament granted {6,000,000 for the purchase of land for 
Native settlement, and 1,750,541 morgen of land has been bought. 
This with Crown land that is vested in the Trust represents a 
total of 3,248,187 morgen added to the existing reserves, leaving 
i balance of 4,001,813 morgen still to be acquired. The Govern- 
nent’s programme of purchase was unfortunately Meiearon~ by 
the war, but a fresh start has been made for which further grants 

{1,300,000 have been made. The Government has also 
pproved of a comprehensive scheme for the rehabilitation of the 
Native areas at an estimated cost of £10,000,000, and two instal- 
ments amounting to {1,200,000 have been granted by Parliament 
for this service since 1946. Extensive schemes are under way for 
the fencing of the reserves, for the conservation and improvement 
ie soil, the development of water supplies and afforestation, and 

e establishment of Native villages, where suitable housing under 

iividual tenure is to be provided for the families of Natives 
employed in industry, the effect of which should be to increase the 
me ing capacity of the reserves and afford better living conditions 
in e hitherto been possible. Four agricultural schools have 

established where Native students are trained as agricultural 
monstrators, many of whom are absorbed into the development 
ervices both in the Union and in the neighbouring Protectorates. 
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In the field of Native education progress during the past twelve 
years has been remarkable. In primary and secondary education 
alone the expenditure has increased to the extent of 600 per cent, 
from £737,375, in 1936 to £4,428,000 in 1947. Education is free,’ 
and the number of pupils has risen from 358,642 in 1936 to 
587,586 in 1945. During its recent Session Parliament granted a 
sum of £854,000 for free meals for Native pupils, and £400,000 
for the construction of school buildings. The salary scales of 
Native teachers have been considerably increased. The number 
of registered schools have grown from 920 in 1917 to 4,470 in 1945, 
with 34 teacher training institutions and 48 industrial departments. 

In regard to higher education, since 1941 a full medical course 
has been provided for Native students at the Witwatersrand 
University. Five scholarships of {225 per annum covering in each 
case the total cost of the course are awarded annually by the 
Government, and a modern hostel for Native students has been 
erected in the University grounds at Government expense. 

The main effort to provide University facilities for Native and 
other non-European students has, however, been centred at the 
South African Native College at Fort Hare. Here the under- 
graduate roll has grown from 108 in 1937 to 329 in 1947, and in 
addition in the present year there are ten post-graduate students. 
Of the 329 students enrolled in 1947, 33 are women, 42 are 
coloured, and 31 are Indian, and 27 students come from the 
Protectorates, Southern Rhodesia, Kenya, Uganda, and Nyasa- 
land. The courses prepare students for the degrees of the Univer- 
sity of South Africa, in Arts, Science (including Hygiene), and 
Education. Other courses are conducted, in association with the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, for the lower and higher 
theological diplomas, and in association with the Government 
Native Agricultural school at Fort Cox, for an advanced agricul- 
tural diploma. Up to 1946, 274 students had graduated B.A., 1 
M.Sc., ror B.Sc., and 15 B.Sc. (Hygiene). In addition, 35 have 
completed a diploma in medical aid, 20 the University diploma in 
education, 253 the college education diploma, 69 a diploma in 
theology, and 23 a diploma in agriculture. Twenty-three former 
students have qualified in medicine overseas, and ten more at the 
Witwatersrand University in South Africa. 

While considerable contributions have been made by various 
Native Administrations and by private Corporations like the 
Chamber of Mines, the Rhodes Trust, the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Bantu Welfare Trust, de Beers, and other industrial employers 


?The statement on p. 202 of the May, 1947 issue of The World Today that 
Natives, except in the Cape Province, must pay for their education is not 
correct. 
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of Native labour, the main financial support of the College has 
come from the Union Government by loan, by grant, and by 
annual subsidy, the last mentioned of which has increased from 
£850 in 1916 to £17,070 in 1947. As the inclusive fee for students 
is only {55 per annum, including tuition, board, quarters, labora- 
tories, sports, and medical attention, and as seventy per cent of 
the students are aided by bursaries, the education given at Fort 
Hare must be as well within the reach of Native students as 
university education is anywhere in the world. 

Important developments are also taking place in the sphere of 
public health. Under the National Health Scheme, which em- 
braces all races, steps are being taken to establish Health Centres 
at many strategic points throughout the Union, and a beginning 
has been made in the Native areas, with promising results. Vigor- 
ous measures are being inaugurated to combat tuberculosis and 
other diseases, and to expand hospital services to meet the needs of 
all sections of the community. Accommodation has been provided 
for Native tuberculotics at Lovedale, Umtata, Cape Town, 
Durban, and other centres, and a number of military hospitals 
have been converted into hospitals for Native sufferers. 

For 1947 Parliament has granted {1,829,000 for Native old age 
pensions and other invalidity services, and since 1945 loans 
amounting to {6,243,755 have been made available to local 
authorities for housing for Natives at sub-economic rates. In 
conclusion, it only remains to point out that there are many other 
services which the Natives share with other sections of the com- 
munity, and which are provided on the general estimates of 
various Departments of State. 


D.L.S. 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE, May, 
1946 TO THE U.N. SpgciaL COMMITTEE’S REPORT, SEPTEMBER, 


1947 


HILE the problem of Palestine is now before the General 

Assembly of U.N. the occasion is taken to give a narrative 
the main developments since the publication of the report of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry. Events up to the ap- 
pointment of this Committee are dealt with in Great Britain 
and Palestine, 1915-1945 (1946 R.1.1.A., 7s. 6d.), while the report 
itself was analysed in the World Today, June, 1946. 


of 
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The Report of the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry, 
published on April 29, 1946, contained ten recommendations, 
the first two of which were as follows:—‘‘Palestine alone cannot 
meet the immigration needs of the Jewish victims of Nazi and 
Fascist persecution. The whole world shares responsibility for 
them, and indeed for the resettlement of all ‘displaced persons’.” 
“‘r00,000 Jews should be admitted immediately to Palestine, as 
far as possible in 1946.” 

The recommendation that 100,000 Jews should go to Palestine 
immediately was welcomed by President Truman, who declared 
that it should now be accomplished with the greatest dispatch. 
It was also welcomed by the Jews; but their spokesman argued 
that the central problem of the homeless Stateless Jewish people 
had been left untouched; a national home could not be secured 
except within the framework of a Jewish State. The Arabs 
rejected the recommendations as nothing less than an outrage on 
their natural rights and legitimate aspirations; and on May 10 five 
Arab States made a formal protest to the United States of America. 
The British Government took their stand on the implementation 
of the Report as a whole, and declared themselves unable to carry 
out one recommendation of it, that for the immediate admission 
of 100,000 Jews, while the implementation of the others, notably 
those requiring U.S. support, was still in doubt. Moreover, they 
did not consider that it would be possible to admit 100,000 Jews 
into Palestine until the illegal armies there were disbanded and 
their arms surrendered. 

During the following months British and American officials 
carried out what Mr. Attlee described in the House of Commons 
as “the expert examination of the Anglo-American Report”. 
President Truman appointed a Cabinet Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Byrnes to study Palestine and related 
problems, and authorised it to negotiate with the British Govern- 
ment. On two separate occasions, on June 14 and again on July 
12, United States officials representing this Committee arrived in 
London for discussions. On July 31 the British Government 
announced that these Anglo-U.S. expert delegations proposed 
certain action as a means of contributing towards a solution of the 
problem of finding new homes for all displaced persons irrespec- 
tive of creed or nationality, and had also made proposals with 
regard to Palestine itself. The British Government accepted these 
proposals as a basis for negotiation, but President Truman decided 
to discuss them in detail with the U.S. expert delegation before 
making any statement in regard to them. 

While the London negotiations were taking place during the 


1 Hansard, May 1, 1046, Vol. 422, Col. 197. 
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months of June and July the situation in Palestine showed no 
improvement. Illegal forces there probably numbered at this time 
about 65,000-'70,000 in the Haganah, and 5,000 in the Palmach, 
or mobile striking. force, excluding the two terrorist organisa- 
tions, the Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern group. Between 
December, 1945 and July, 1946 16 British soldiers and 5 policemen 
were killed in Palestine, and material damage was valued at 
approximately {4 million. By the end of June the British Govern- 
ment were convinced that terrorism had in recent months become 
part of a concerted plan prepared and executed by a highly 
developed military organisation; they also had evidence of ‘‘a close 
connection between the Jewish Agency and the Haganah’’.: On 
June 29 a curfew was suddenly imposed in Jerusalem, and British 
troops occupied the Jewish Agency headquarters there and 
arrested five of Haganah’s leaders. ‘T'wo days later President 
Truman expressed to United States Zionist leaders his regret at 
recent developments in Palestine and his hope that the arrested 
Jewish leaders would soon be released. He was determined that 
recent events should not delay the execution of the policy of 
transporting 100,000 Jewish immigrants to Palestine with all 
dispatch, and he said the U.S. Government were prepared to 
assume technical and financial responsibility for these immigrants. 
On July 9 a joint statement was issued after a meeting of the 
Inner Council of the Zionist Council, the Executive of the Jewish 
\gency, and other Jewish organisations, calling upon the Jewish 
munity to maintain self-restraint. Dr. Weizmann declared 
that the primary cause of the situation was to be found in the 
“shifts, shufflings, and procrastination of Great Britain’ — but 
this did not mean that he condoned political violence. The 
British Government published on July 23 a White Paper (Cmd. 
$73) giving specific information of acts of violence in Palestine 
ween October, 1944 and July, 1946. On the following day the 
tish Military Headquarters and offices of the Secretariat of the 
stine Government at the King David Hotel in Jeruslaem were 

vn up, with a loss of gt lives. 


‘he proposals arising out of the Anglo-U.S. expert discussions, 

inced by Mr. Morrison in the House of Commons on July 31, 

> in two parts. First, the two Governments should seek to 

conditions favourable to the re-settlement of a substantial 

ber of displaced persons in Europe itself, since it was recog- 

ed that an overwhelming majority would continue to live in 

rope. An International Refugee Organisation must also be 

stablished and strong support given in the Assembly of the United 
1 Mr. Attlee in the House of Commons, July 1, 1946. 
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Nations to an appeal to all member Governments to receive in 
territories under their control a proportion of the displaced persons 
in Europe, including Jews. As regards Palestine itself, the proposals 


envisaged a Federal State, consisting of an Arab Province, a Jewish | 


Province, a District of Jerusalem, and a District of the Negeb. The 
Jewish Province would include the great bulk of the land on which 
Jews had already settled and a considerable area round those settle- 
ments. Excluding the Jerusalem District and the Negeb District, 


the Arab Province would include the remainder of Palestine: jt | 


would be almost wholly Arab in respect both of land and popula- 
tions. The provincial boundaries would be purely administrative, 
having no significance as regards defence, Customs, or communica- 


tions. The Central Government would have exclusive authority as | 
to defence, foreign relations, Customs, and excise. Though final [ 
control over immigration would continue to rest with it, this con- | 


trol would be exercised on the basis of recommendations made by 
the Provincial Governments, and so long as the economic absorp- 
tive capacity of the Province was not exceeded, the Central Govern- 
ment would authorise the immigration desired by the Provincial 
Governments. As part of this plan, the experts suggested that it 
would become possible to accept the recommendations of the 
Anglo-American Committee for the immediate admission of 
100,000 Jewish immigrants into Palestine, and for continuing 
immigration thereafter. 

Such, then, were the proposals, accepted as a basis of discussion 
by the British Government, upon which President Truman re- 
served judgment until he had consulted his experts. The British 





Government invited the Arab States and Jewish Organisations to | 


attend joint talks in London at which the proposals would be dis- 
cussed, in the hope that if they were found acceptable, they could 
be embodied in a Trusteeship Agreement for Palestine. On Aug- 
ust 16, President Truman, while stating that the U.S. Government 
had not presented any plan of their own for the solution of the 
present problem of Palestine, expressed his sincere hope that, as 
the result of the proposed conversations between the British 
Government and the Jewish and Arab representatives, a fair solu- 
tion of the problem could be found and immediate steps taken to 
alleviate the situation of the displaced persons in Europe. ‘The 
President further announced that he proposed to ask Congress to 
authorise the entry into the United States of a fixed number o/ 
refugees, including Jews. 

The London Conference, in which both the Palestinian Arabs 


and the Jews refused to take part, opened in London on September |” 


10 between a British delegation and representatives of Egypt, 


Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the Lebanon, the Yemen, and Trans- | 
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jordan. After being temporarily adjourned at the request of the 
Arab delegation on September 17, it was adjourned at the begin- 
ning of October until December 16. Discussions were, however, 
taking place in London in early October between Jewish respresen- 
tives and the British Government. Two days after this adjourn- 
ment of the Conference, on October 4, President Truman, regard- 
ing it as a sign of failure, once again urged that the 100,000 Jews 
should be admitted to Palestine as early as possible. He said that 
opposition to the so-called Morrison Plan for a Federal Palestine 
had developed in the United States among members of the major 
political parties, in Congress, and throughout the country, and 
therefore he could not give his suppport to it. The Jewish Agency 
had proposed the creation of a viable Jewish State in control of its 
own immigration and economic policies in an adequate area of 
Palestine, and it was his own belief that a solution along these lines 
would command the support of public opinion in the United 
States. He again declared that he was prepared to recommend to 
Congress the liberalisation of immigration laws (as he urged other 
countries to liberalise theirs) to admit displaced persons." 

The British Government now made a further effort to reach an 
agreed solution of the Palestine problem. After the Morrison 
Plan had been rejected by both Arabs and Jews as a basis of dis- 
cussion, and the Arabs had proposed that Palestine should become 
an independent unitary State with a permanent Arab majority, the 
sritish Government put forward new proposals on February 7, 
1947. ‘These (never officially published)* were that certain areas 
with Arab and Jewish majorities should be administered locally by 
representative councils, the Government safeguarding the rights of 
the minority in each area and the High Commissioner remaining 
responsible legislatively and executively, assisted by an Advisory 
Council of Jews and Arabs. Jewish immigration would be at a 
rate of 4,000 a month for the first two years, after which the rate 
would be fixed by the High Commissioner in consultation with 
his Advisory Council; failing agreement, the matter would be 
referred to the United Nations. Land transfers would be con- 

lled in each area by the local authorities. After four years an 

[he Stratton Bill for the admission of 400,000 displaced persons from 
pe into the United States during the next four years was introduced into 
gress in April, 1947, supported by the President, the State Department, the 
irtment of Justice, the Republican leader in the Senate (Senator Taft), and 


the A.F.L. and the C.1.0. In July the President asked for its immediate 
nsideration, but at the end of the session it was still “‘bogged down”’ in 


mmittees. ‘T’he rate of immigration proposed was 0.08 per cent per annum 
f the population, or less that one-tenth of that actually obtaining in Palestine 
t 1,500 per month) since the war, quite independently of any recommendation 


f the Anglo-American Committee 
The Times, Feb. 10, 1947. 
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elected Constituent Assembly would be summoned to discuss the 
Constitution of an independent Palestine; once again, if agreement 
were not reached, the matter would be referred to the Trusteeship 
Council of U.N.O. These proposals were rejected outright by 
both Arabs and Jews, and the British Government then decided 
to refer the Palestine problem to the United Nations. 

The Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bevin, in informing the House of 
Commons of this decision on February 18, 1947, pointed out that 
it had now become obvious that the conflict could not be resolved 
by any settlement negotiated with the two parties. But his 
Majesty’s Government had of themselves no power, under the 
terms of the Mandate, to award Palestine to the Arabs or to the 
Jews, or even to partition it between them. By Article 27 of the 
Mandate, by which Great Britain held Palestine, the consent of the 
Council of the League of Nations was required for any modifica- 
tion of its terms. “When the League of Nations was wound up”, 
Mr. Bevin said, “there was a guarantee by the Mandatory Powers 
that they would carry on their Mandates and treat the United 
Nations as if they were the League of Nations.” There was thus 
a “‘constitutional” basis for the British Government’s action in 
referring the Palestine problem to the United Nations. Speaking 
in the House of Commons on February 25 Mr. Bevin pointed out 
that “the issue which the United Nations must consider and decide 
is, first, shall the claims of the Jews that Palestine is to be a Jewish 
State be admitted; second, shall the claims of the Arabs that it is 
to be an Arab State, with safeguards for the Jews under the de- 
cision that it is to be a National Home, be admitted; or third, shall 
it be a Palestinian State, in which the interests of both communities 
are as carefully balanced and protected as possible’’.' 

When the British Government decided in March, 1947 to refer 
the question of its future to the United Nations, Palestine was still 
an armed camp. There were between 95,000 and 100,000 British 
troops in the country; the number of active terrorist forces is 
variously given as from 6,000 to 12,000." This is, of course, in 
addition to the Jewish defence force, or Haganah. During 19406, 
total casualties were 212 killed and 428 wounded; 27 police, 45 
Army and R.A.F. personnel, and 130 civilians were killed. Of the 
civilians 14 were British, 60 were Arabs, and 63 were Jews, and 
there was one other. In the first five months of 1947 a further 75 
were killed (13 British policemen, 28 British soldiers, 18 Arabs, 
15 Jews, and 1 Hungarian), and 196 were injured. Speaking on 
May 20, 1947 the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs in the 


1 Hansard, Feb. 25, 1947, Vol. 433, Col. 1901. 
2 Unofficial estimates given in a Debate on Palestine in the House of Commons 
on Aug. 11, 1947. (Hansard, Vol. 441, No. 162, Aug. 12, 1947.) 
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Palestine Administration said that expenditure on security had 
risen from {£44 million in 1945 to a Budget estimate of £8 million 
for 1947. 

At the beginning of the year the Jewish Agency refused a British 
appeal to co-operate against the terrorists. In April, after the 
execution of the Jewish terrorist, Dov Gruner, terrorism increased 
as a result of attempted Irgun reprisals for this execution, and the 
British Army was put on a war footing. The Jewish Agency an- 
nounced a campaign against this terrorism, especially among 

youths, on April 27, and it publicly condemned a terrorist outrage 
which took place a few days later, when Acre jail was blown open 
and 33 Jews and 183 Arabs escaped. Terrorist outrages continued 
throughout the summer, and culminated in the kidnapping and 
hanging of two British sergeants, whose bodies were found on 
July 31. “Booby trap” mines had been planted in the ground 
under the bodies, and these exploded and injured members of the 
part y which found them. On this occasion a joint statement by 

Jewish Agency and the Palestine Jewish National Council 
calle -d on the Jewish community to stand at their side in fighting 


“this ghastly evil of terrorism ... until its complete eradication 
from our midst.”” Another statement by the Executives of the 


Jewish Agency and Vaad Leumi and the Mayors of Tel-Aviv and 
Nathanya declared that the end of terrorism was “an inexorable 
national necessity’’, and called on the Jewish community to give 
ill support to the “security forces of the Yisuv” 
Terrorism thus continued with increasing violence throughout 
period when the United Nations Special Committee on 
alestine, set up by the General Assembly at its meeting in April, 
sin Palestine. Jewish-Arab gang fights also became a noticeable 
ctor in the general violence and lawlessness. Speaking in the 
House of Commons on Aug. 11 the Colonial Secretary (Mr. 
eech Jones) said that the Government were aware that the spring 
| summer, before a decision or a recommendation could be 
btained from the United Nations, would be a period of very 
siderable strain and difficulty. The Jewish Agency had been 
ited in February to assist the police in stamping out terrorism; 
n, and since, they had publicly declined to co-operate, but he 
ed to put on record the fact that Haganah had in their own 
y done a great deal of helpful preventive work. The Colonial 
retary then referred to the vexed question of immigration, say- 
that it was unfortunate that what was called illegal immigration 
idoned and actively assisted by Jewry, not only in Palestine, 
in other parts of the world. He wanted to make it clear that 
terms of the White Paper of 1939 had not been invoked in 


ne 


ect of immigration. ‘‘Fifteen hundred Jews a month have been 
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admitted into Palestine, nearly 400 a week; 30,000 over and 
beyond the 75,000 laid down in the notorious White Paper.” A 
camp had been established in Cyprus which was contributing its 
quota of the immigration into Palestine. More recently, 985 
orphans from that camp had been admitted or were being admitted 
into Palestine. 

During 1946 and 1947 there has been a steady stream of illegal 
immigrants towards Palestine from various parts of Europe. A list 
was given in the House of Commons on Nov. 20, 1946 of the 
names, flag, and port of departure of ships which had arrived off 
that country in an unseaworthy condition during the preceding 
months — 14 ships carrying just over a total of 14,000 immigrants. 
The steady flow of these ships from a number of different Euro- 
pean ports continued throughout the first half of 1947. The 
immigrants from all intercepted ships were taken to the camps in 
Cyprus and admitted to Palestine as the quota allowed. This 
procedure was, however, not followed in the case of the President 
Warfield, an unseaworthy vessel also known as the Exodus 1947, 
carrying about 4,000 illegal immigrants. These were re-embarked 
on three British transports and sent back to the port in France 
whence they had come. Despite an offer by the French Govern- 
ment of asylum in France, they refused to disembark, and were 
eventually sent on to Germany, where they were put into camps 
for displaced persons. The British Government, before their 
decision regarding the President Warfield had once more raised 
the problem of illegal immigration in its most acute form, had 
made frequent attempts to obtain the co-operation of other 
Powers in preventing ships carrying these immigrants from their 
ports. In January, 1947 a conference between British, French, 
and U.S. representatives was held in Paris to discuss ways of 
controlling the transit through France of Jewish refugees from 
Central Europe. Great Britain later appealed to Sweden, Italy, 
and France, and finally in June to every member of the United 
Nations, to assist her in stopping illegal immigration until the 
United Nations had reached its decision on Palestine. 

This illegal immigration appears to be financed and organised 
with the approval of certain Jewish organisations in the United 
States. One of these, the American League for a Free Palestine, 
inserts full-page advertisements in the American newspapers 
asking for funds to repatriate Jews to Palestine. “‘$2.50 saves a 
life, and repatriates a Hebrew man, woman, or child.” ‘The 
League published, for example, as an advertisement a letter from 
an author, Ben Hecht, to a terrorist in Palestine, in the course of 
which he said that every bomb was a holiday in his heart.’ The 

1 For examples, see the New York Herald Tribune, May 14 and 15, 1947. 
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American Jewish Committee and the Jewish Labour Committee, 
after the publication of this letter, issued a statement repudiating 
Ben Hecht, who, they said, did not speak for the Jews of America. 
The British Government protested officially to the United States 
on the subject of this letter, but in answer to a question in the 
House of Commons on May 20, the Colonial Secretary said that 
no reply had been received from the U.S. Government to the 
repeated representations, first made in January, about the activities 
of the American League for a Free Palestine. President Truman 
made a statement on June 6, pointing out that it was in the interest 
of the United States, as well as of the United Nations, that the 
latter’s efforts to solve the problem of Palestine should meet with 
success. He urged “every citizen or resident of the United States 
meticulously to refrain, while the United Nations are considering 
Palestine, from any activities which tend further to inflame the 
passions of the inhabitants of Palestine, to undermine law and 
order, or to provoke violence’. 

The Special Committee on Palestine’ set up in May by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, after visiting Palestine 
and D.P. camps in Germany submitted its Report on Aug. 31, 
in time for consideration by the Assembly during the session 
which opened at Lake Success on Sept. 16. The Committee 
agreed unanimously on 11 recommendations, the first two of 
which were that the Mandate should be terminated at the earliest 
possible date and the independence of Palestine achieved within 
the shortest transition period consistent with the conditions 
essential to independence. They also agreed that the political 
tructure of the new State must be basically democratic, represen- 
tative in character, with certain safeguards for the rights and 
interests of minorities. They held that the cardinal principle that 
the preservation of the economic unity of Palestine is indispensable 

) the life and industry of the country and its people, must be 
iccepted. ‘The Committee declared that ‘the General Assembly 

all call on the peoples of Palestine to exert every effort to bring 
to an early end the acts of violence which have far too long beset 

ie country”. They stated that the General Assembly should 
ndertake immediately the initiation and execution of an inter- 
ational arrangement whereby the problems of distressed European 
vs would “‘be dealt with as a matter of extreme urgency for the 
viation of their plight and of the Palestinian problem”. With 
) dissenting votes, agreement was reached that “‘it should be 
cepted as incontrovertible that any solution for Palestine cannot 


omposed of representatives of 11 countries:—Australia, Canada, Czecho- 
ikia, Guatemala, India, the Netherlands, Persia, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, 
y ivosla\ 
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be considered as a solution of the Jewish problem in general”, 

With regard to the carrying out of these recommendations, 
however, the Committee presented majority and minority plans, 
The majority plan (Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, the 
Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay) recommended the 
creation in Palestine of an Arab State, a Jewish State, and a City 
of Jerusalem, the two States to become independent after a period 
of two years from Sept. 1, 1947. During the transition period the 
United Kingdom was to carry on the administration of Palestine 
under the auspices of the United Nations, or if so desired with the 
assistance of one or more of the United Nations. During this 
period the United Kingdom should admit 150,000 Jewish immi- 
grants into the proposed Jewish State at a uniform monthly rate, 
30,000 of them on humanitarian grounds. If the period should 
continue for more than two years, Jewish immigration must be 
allowed at a rate of 60,000 a year. Under this majority plan the 
proposed Jewish State was to include Eastern Galilee, the Esdrae- 
lon Plain, most of the coastal plain, and the whole of the Beersheba 
sub-district, which includes the Negeb. The Arab State was to 
include Western Galilee, the hill country of Samaria, Judea 
(excluding the City of Jerusalem), and the coastal plain from Isdud 
to the Egyptian frontier. 

The minority plan (India, Persia, and Yugoslavia) proposed 
that an independent Federal State, consisting of an Arab State 
and a Jewish State, with Jerusalem as the capital, should be set up 
after a transitional period of not less than three years, during which 
the administration of Palestine should be entrusted to an authority 
to be decided by the General Assembly. The Federal Government 
would deal with defence, foreign relations, immigration, currency, 
taxation for federal purposes, waterways, transport and com- 
munications, and copyright and patents. The Arab and Jewish 
States would have full powers of local self-government. During 
the transitional period Jewish immigration would, according to 
this plan, be permitted into the Jewish State in numbers not 
exceeding the absorptive capacity and having due regard for the 
rights of the existing populations within that State. An Inter- 
national Commission of 3 Arabs, 3 Jews, and 3 United Nations 
representatives should be appointed to estimate the absorptive 
capacity of the Jewish State during this transition period. 


H. G. L. 


1 The representative of Australia refrained from voting for either the majority 
or the minority plan. 
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